BEN JONSON

his works may be read with interest; he left
some plays which are still occasionally revived;
he wrote some of the most exquisite lyrics in all
our annals ; and the life and personality of the
man make an even more fascinating study than
his writings. We have far more information
about him than we have about any English poet
earlier than Milton. We are familiar with his
face; in many pages of first-hand transcripts of
his conversation we can catch the very tone of
his lusty voice ; we know him so well that we
could conjecture with some plausibility what he
wrould, when well-primed and in the full swing
of his typical mood, have replied to almost any
remark which might have been made to him.
In a slightly cloudier way we can see him, hear
him, and know him as we see, hear, and know
his later namesake, Samuel. This life and this
edition of his works, will be valued for generations
by scholars and by lovers of literature.

Yet, in thinking over Ben's gifts, over the
comparative fullness of his biography, over our
acquaintance with his rich personality, one cannot
resist a peculiar thought. We should lose greatly
by the disappearance of Ben's songs, of " The Sad
Shepherdess/' of " The Alchemist/' of " Volpone,"
of " Bartholomew Fair" even, with its racy
recreation of common Elizabethan life. We
should be much the poorer, too, were the records
of his actions, speech, appearance, and opinions
lost. Yet the gulf between him and another is
realised when one puts to oneself the question,
fantastic but illuminating^ whether one would not
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